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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Uber naturwissenschaftliche Hypothesen. Emil Koch. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXX, 2, pp. 133-177. 

This article is an examination of those characteristics of scientific 
hypotheses which are of psychological interest. Hypotheses go beyond 
the given facts, by assumptions or suppositions which fall short of complete 
certainty. Wilhelm Ostwald holds that his energism is free from hypotheses 
and deals only with magnitudes which can be exhibited and measured ; he 
distinguishes between hypotheses proper, which add something not given 
in the phenomenon, and such abstractions as the frictionless fluids and 
mass-points of mechanics, which simply leave out part of the phenomenon 
and take the rest as essential. Wolfgang Ostwald distinguishes between 
theories, which, though not yet proved, are capable of proof, and hypo- 
theses, which are wholly or in part incapable of proof or deduction from a 
higher concept. But this view is too simple for the facts. The presence 
of such higher concepts is in most cases doubtful, and even when present 
they are of secondary importance. Moreover, the abstractions of me- 
chanics are also hypotheses as soon as they are regarded as ' pictures ' of 
reality. Neither the reduction of the unknown to the known, nor general- 
ization, nor the exhibition of logically necessary connections, is, as such, a 
satisfactory characterization of hypotheses. As opposed to the facts given 
in perception, all hypotheses are only represented, or rather capable of 
representation (vorstellbar), predominantly in visual terms. They picture 
to the eye the quantitative and qualitative details of a given process, and 
enable us to ' see through ' it. The physicist thinks, not of sensations of 
warm and cold, but of divisions on the scale of his measuring-instrument, 
and of molecular vibrations which he can clearly picture. Other scientific 
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hypotheses, such as the kinetic theory of gases and the theories of ions, 
electrons, mass, force, and the like, make equally great use of visual rep- 
resentations. Where this capability of visual representation is lacking, we 
have such verbal or paraphrasing hypotheses as those of vital force, the 
vis dormitiva of opium, etc. The visual image may have indifferently any 
desired localization with reference to the thinker. It may represent a small 
object, such as a vibrating molecule, on a much larger scale, or a large 
object, such as a planet, on a much smaller scale. It may be of a very 
fragmentary and schematic character, especially where the object pictured 
is a complicated process extending over a considerable period of time. A 
periodic motion, for example, may be represented by a wave or sine curve, 
which exhibits all the different stages at once, in spatial instead of temporal 
terms ; or cause and effect may come to be thought of as simultaneous, two 
' sides 'of a single fact. The relative difficulty of mentally picturing motion 
led in the early history of the sciences to a preference for explaining phe- 
nomena statically. Description brings out the perceptual elements in the 
object described, while explanation goes beyond what is given in perception. 
Mach calls explanation merely 'indirect description, ' and holds that it 
must ultimately be reduced to ordinary or ' direct ' description, free from 
added hypothetical elements ; but such an extension of the meaning of the 
term ' description ' obliterates the essential distinction between the two 
processes. Explanation does not, however, give to knowledge a ' higher 
value ' ; the ' necessity ' of scientific thought seems to depend, not on 
'laws' or 'organization,' but on the consciousness of a compulsion 
(Zwangsbewusstseiri), due to a definite expectation based on habit, or on a 
clear and detailed representation of the elements (e. g. , molecular move- 
ments) involved in the given process. The terms ' theory ' and ' hy- 
pothesis ' are often used as synonymous. Some writers distinguish them by 
saying that theories deal with relations that actually can, and presumably 
in due time will be given in experience, whereas hypotheses offer no pros- 
pect of such experimental verification ; other writers say that theories unify 
and systematize a wide range of facts, while hypotheses are only prelimi- 
nary stages in the development of theories, the theory being the end and 
the hypothesis the means. On the view here presented, a theory is a sys- 
tematic attempt to represent the facts with quantitative exactness, making 
the simplest possible qualitative assumptions. Both hypotheses and expe- 
rienced facts are in a sense subordinate to theory, which uses both with the 
greatest freedom. F. D. Mitchell. 

Psychologische Prinzipienfragen. H. Cornelius. Z. f. Psych., XLII, 6, 

pp. 401-413 ; XLIII, 1 and 2, pp. 18-39. 

I. Psychology and the Theory of Knowledge. — The charges of Husserl 
against the writer' s epistemological formulation of psychology are nullified 
when the essential identity of the ' Phanomenologie ' of the former and the 
so-called ' Psychologismus ' of the latter is recognized. The reproach of a 
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biological derivation of the theory of knowledge holds as little against the 
one as against the other system. The two are in virtual accord in repu- 
diating the claims of a causal psychology, and in demanding a derivation 
of epistemology from the immediately given of experience. While thus at 
one in methodological principle, the writers are at variance on certain 
points. Husserl inconsistently (and unjustifiably, in the opinion of the 
writer) maintains the impossibility of deriving principles of universal 
validity from experiential data, an assumption no less damaging to his own 
than to the writer's system. Again, while nominally adopting the principle 
of ' Voraussetzungslosigkeit,' according to which all assumptions which 
cannot be ' phenomenologically ' realized are to be repudiated, in practice 
Husserl deviates widely from this standard. Thirdly, where Husserl would 
exclude from epistemological research all genetic reference, Cornelius 
maintains that all fruitful investigations of meanings must include a regres- 
sion to their data of origin in the immediate. Here, again, Husserl' s posi- 
tion is tenable only against a psychology of the causal type, against a 
causal rather than a genetic analysis. Lastly, since the investigation of 
the concept of the physical world and of the validity of our judgments upon 
it lies within the sphere of the theory of knowledge, Husserl' s contention 
that the solution of metaphysical problems lies outside the province of 
epistemology is unwarranted. 

II. The Material of Phenomenology. — The material available to the psy- 
chologist in elaborating the science of principles consists in the immediately 
given, the indisputable and presuppositionless, of our psychological life. 
This material, Husserl and the writer agree, is not to be conceived as a 
mere manifold of separate and individual experiences. The facts of con- 
sciousness which give us cognizance of the coherence of experience, e. g., 
the ' Gestaltqualitaten ' of Ehrenfels, are no less immediately given than 
the part-processes themselves. On the other hand, sense-experience is not 
to be confounded with the physical object ; neither are the two to be 
regarded merely as different aspects, subjective and objective, of the same 
experience. The distinction is that of immediate and mediate, in the 
opinion of the writer. Husserl, however, introduces a difference in kind, 
as between experience and the knowledge of experience, describing the 
former in terms totally foreign to the spirit and method of phenomenology. 
Thus the statement that in any experience the component parts and abstract 
moments, however unorganized at the time, are themselves experienced, 
evidently involves either a doubtful recourse to the concept of the subcon- 
scious {unbemerktes), or a hopeless confusion of the immediately given with 
attributes assigned to it by subsequent reflection. Further, knowledge is 
characterized by Husserl as an ' intentional act ' by which experience must 
be assimilated before it can become ' Bemerken ' or ' Wahrnehmen.' Not 
only would such a doctrine, rigidly applied, reduce knowledge to an infinite 
regress, but this cleavage of consciousness (already defined as conscious 
content) into content and act, is itself self-contradictory. Secondly, no 
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distinctive conscious quality by which intentional experience or act can be 
differentiated from mere experiences or content is or can be offered. The 
arbitrary separation of the two is based on a fallacious conception of per- 
ception ( Wahrnehmeri) as ' intentional ' reference of sensation to an object. 

E. Murray. 

Kant s Antithesis of Dogmatism and Criticism. A. O. Lovejoy. Mind, 
No. 58, pp. 191-214. 

In his Critique of Pure Reason, Kant claims to establish criticism as 
opposed to dogmatism as the only true and possible method of philos- 
ophy. He formulates his method in opposition to the rationalistic systems 
of Leibniz and Wolff. This article purposes to show that neither his- 
torically nor critically is Kant's philosophy so revolutionary or important ; 
that there is little absolutely original in his work. He failed to hold clearly 
in mind the systems of his predecessors, he overlooked the very basis in 
thought of all metaphysical reasoning, and never recognized that his most 
important teaching regarding causality was in fact borrowed from the ' dog- 
matism' of Wolff. The weakness of the rationalists he finds in their sup- 
posed passion to find for every conditioned an unconditioned, and so 
complete the unity of knowledge. But history shows us rather a passion, 
not for completeness in the conception of the world of experience and its 
conditions, but for consistency and coherence in that conception. Phi- 
losophical advance has followed a method founded on the principle of con- 
tradiction and its corollaries. Leibniz, Wolff, and Baumgarten were most 
explicit regarding the criterion of a priori knowledge, viz., the compossi- 
bility of concepts. It is true that Leibniz made all judgments in a sense 
analytical, but he yet recognized the same distinction as Kant between 
analytic and synthetic judgments. In an a priori judgment, the subject 
would be inconceivable without its predicate ; in a posteriori reasoning, the 
inclusion of the predicate is purely accidental. The a priori judgments 
Leibniz called identical, but identical judgments were not merely tauto- 
logical. There are those whose opposite can be seen to involve contradic- 
tion by an explanation of the whole implicit connotation of the' terms 
involved, showing that the two notions are * incompossible. ' It is these 
which constitute the substance of our demonstrative knowledge, and especi- 
ally of metaphysics. One blunder in Leibniz we must still acknowledge : 
since demonstration consists only in definition, i. e., analysis, there is no 
possibility of demonstrating synthetic truths ; we can find no really instruc- 
tive logical relations. So Leibniz destroyed the possibility of constructive 
metaphysics, though he intended no such result. He in fact left the prob- 
lem to Wolff and Baumgarten, who did indeed make a preliminary investi- 
gation of the power of thought before attempting to found a metaphysic. 
Still Kant charges his predecessors with dogmatism. Interest centers 
about the principle of contradiction, yet Kant himself certainly recognized 
it as an absolute criterion of the nature of reality. Did he accept the prin- 
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ciple only in a restricted sense ? He is not clear ; he writes as if he had 
read nothing in German philosophy since Leibniz, and only a part of 
Leibniz. If Kant had grasped the Wolffian distinction of a priori judg- 
ments per essentialia and a priori judgments per attributa, we cannot see 
why he might not have accepted the Wolffian method. He finds the 
stronghold for his antithesis of dogmatism and criticism in the reine An- 
schauung ; but this is a logical chimera, and, even if true, is not essential to 
the proof of the logical validity of synthetical judgments a priori. He 
limits knowledge to objects of possible experience, but does not so distin- 
guish dogmatism and criticism, while his position that no reality can pos- 
sess the formal character of Undenklichkeit, is the same as that of Leibniz 
and Wolff. Margaret K. Strong. 

Les premiers mots de la these idealiste. A. Binet. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 6, 
pp. 599-618. 

This article, as its title suggests, is a criticism in limine of the idealistic 
theory. Throughout the discussion, the author has in mind Strong's book, 
Why the Mind Has a Body, which he considers a very clear and logical 
expression of the idealistic system. In considering Strong's physiological 
argument, Binet agrees with him in his strictly scientific discussion of the 
problem ; for there he is, the author asserts, on the solid ground of ex- 
perience. But when Strong, arguing from the philosophical validity of the 
facts of optics, holds that the object of which I am immediately conscious 
cannot be the object which acts on my senses and calls forth the perceptual 
brain-event, but can at most be a mental duplicate of that object, Binet 
parts company with him, and perceives in the last part of such an asser- 
tion a fatal error. For, he maintains, the fact that the cerebral state 
does not resemble the perception does not prove that the perception is 
mental rather than physical. Likewise, Strong is guilty of error in his 
metaphysical argument ; there he allows himself to be misled by his meta- 
phorical terms, which, if thought out in detail, lead to naive realism. By 
his criticism Binet believes that he has destroyed the point of departure of 
the idealistic theory. G. W. Cunningham. 

La commodite scientifique et ses consequences. J. Sageret. Rev. Ph., 
XXXI, 7, pp. 32-52. 

In his works, La science et V hypothese and La valeur de la science, Poin- 
care has introduced the term commodite into the expression of scientific 
principles. The present article is an attempt to justify such a procedure, 
and to show how it makes more precise the idea of science held by Auguste 
Comte and the Positivists. By an examination of the Euclidian geometry, 
and by a comparison of it with the theories of Riemann and Lobachewsky, 
the author concludes that the former is relative and depends upon our rela- 
tion to the external world ; change either the sense of man or the universe 
in which he finds himself, and the geometry of Euclid will also change. 
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Likewise the revolution of the earth is forced upon us only by our present 
mental environment ; to affirm that the earth does not revolve is simply to 
close one's eyes to the inheritance of the human race. There is no absolute 
necessity ; and so Poincare's notion, which means only necessary and 
progressive adaptation, is a happy one for science and for philosophy as 
well. It also demands a separation between mathematics and the other 
sciences, as is evident in an extended survey of the so-called mathematical 
laws ; for these are not attained by approximation as are the laws of the 
other sciences which never reach definitive perfection. Further, this sepa- 
ration is justified by the nature of the case, for mathematics is a means 
and not an end for knowledge. Thus, in the author's opinion, Poincar6 
has completed the good work begun by Auguste Comte, the attempt to 
express the idea of science in a definitive manner. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

The New Realism and the Old Idealism. J. S. Mackenzie. Mind, No. 
59, pp. 308-329. 

Two formidable antagonists to British Idealism have recently arisen, 
Pragmatism and Realism. The former emphasizes the volitional aspect of 
consciousness and make the world a subjective construction. For the 
latter, the world is a datum, though not in the crude sense of early Greek 
philosophy, or of the more refined common sense theories. G. E. Moore, 
a representative leader of the realistic movement, argues against Idealism : 
(1) that it cannot be proved apart from the doctrine that ' esse is percipV ; 
and (2) that it is paradoxical in relation to concrete experience. (1) On the 
contrary, the principle that 'esse is percipt' is refuted as much by Idealism 
as by Realism, though in a different way. Realism maintains a sharp dis- 
tinction between things and our consciousness of them, and affirms of the 
world of meaning a reality distinct from the world of direct experience. 
Thus, every object in consciousness, whether a material thing, a feeling, or 
a universal, has independent reality. It is true that many idealists have 
over-emphasized the subjective aspect of their philosophy, but still reality 
for the idealist is not the merely perceived. It is the concrete whole ; the 
part has a partial reality in virtue of its place within the whole. The world 
of meaning is thus constantly interpreted in relation to the world of psy- 
chical fact, and not as opposed to it. Realism creates a dualism by holding 
the two worlds apart. Idealism offers the only proof possible for a philosoph- 
ical theory — that of making the universe intrinsically intelligible. (2) 
The idealist denies that his theory involves the paradox of reducing con- 
crete experience to illusion. The world of meaning essentially goes be- 
yond the world of fact. To show that things are more than they seem is 
as characteristic of every day knowledge as of speculative notions. Inter- 
pretation is not denial of reality. 

M. W. Sprague. 
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Pragmatism and Pseudo-Pragmatism. F. C. S. Schiller. Mind, No. 

59. PP- 375-39 1 - 

In answer to the charge made by the author that A. E. Taylor had 
inconsistently embodied pragmatic conceptions in his system of absolutism, 
the latter made rejoinder that the alleged indebtedness to pragmatism was 
due to misinterpretation. But Taylor's explanation of the points at issue 
removed the doubt as to his intention, not as to the logical justification of 
his employment of certain concepts. The main points in which Taylor 
fails to be a consistent absolutist are as follows : He employs the cate- 
gories of purpose and teleology ; he recognizes ' instinctive ' demands 
of the intellect ; he admits postulates, not axioms, as basal to science 
(excepting metaphysics and arithmetic) ; he sometimes regards thought as 
an intermediary function, and objects to studying the knowing faculty apart 
from the content of knowledge ; he maintains an empiricist criterion of 
ultimate truth in addition to his rationalistic criterion. Moreover, he fails 
to understand the meaning of the pragmatic test of truth, assuming that 
two practically equivalent assertions are regarded as meaningless, whereas 
they are regarded simply as meaning the same. He misunderstands 
' practice, ' which is not independent of ' theory ' for the pragmatist. Both 
are relative to thought-purposiveness. He furnishes certain illustrations of 
' useless ' knowledge (from the fields of mathematics and metaphysics), 
and challenges a pragmatic interpretation, which is successfully forth-com- 
ing. Taylor evinces another misunderstanding in his false distinction 
between psychological effects and logical consequences. The former 
include the latter, which are differentiated by purposive selection. The 
logical is a valuable psychological product. 

M. W. Sprague. 

The Experimental Theory of Knowledge. John Dewey. Mind, No. 59, 
pp. 293-308. 

Like anything else, a cognition must have characteristic describable 
features. Analysis of a typical case leads the author to definition. Take 
the case of an odor which leads to the plucking and enjoyment of a rose. 
Every event in the series is in consciousness. But if the odor is mere odor, 
unaccompanied by anticipation of its fulfillment, the experience is merely 
serial and no cognitive element enters. This denies the truth of identify- 
ing presence in consciousness with knowledge, and affirms the separation 
of being from knowing. But, with the completion of the series, the smell 
is transformed. It has the retrospective aspect of having excited activity 
and produced gratification. It has gained meaning, but this is not yet 
knowledge. This point is fundamental. Knowledge is essentially not 
the experience of fulfillment, but the experience of intentions of fulfillment. 
Suppose the same odor is experienced later. It now means an activity 
culminating in a rose. The experience is cognitional. Generalizing, we 
arrive at the following definition : An experience is a knowledge, if in its 
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quale there is an experienced distinction and connection of two elements 
of the following sort. One means or intends the presence of the other in 
the same fashion in which itself is already present, while the other is that 
which, while not present in the same fashion, must become so present if 
the meaning or intention of its companion or yoke-fellow is to be fulfilled 
through an operation it sets up. Two types of knowledge are involved 
here : knowledge as anticipatory meaning and knowledge as assurance. 
The latter is the former successfully realized. The odor, as meaning rose, 
is fulfilled in the real rose. The odor, however, may turn out not to mean 
rose, but something else. Here is the starting point of science. Refuted 
meanings demand criticism. The fulfillment or non-fulfillment of intended 
meaning becomes in deliberate scientific reflection the instrument of criti- 
cism and evaluation. The success of conscious endeavor depends on the 
character of the meanings employed ; hence the impartial scientific evalu- 
ation of meanings is of dominating importance. Truth is the experienced 
relation between intended meaning and realization of the meaning through 
its own natural operation. This relationship is central for will and 
endeavor. The absolutist theory hypostatizes this abstraction into real 
being, and destroys the truth of concrete things. 

M. W. Sprague. 

Realism and Pragmatism. B. H. Bode. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 
Ill, 15, pp. 393-401. 

The distinction usually drawn between sensation and thought, * ac- 
quaintance-with ' and ' knowledge-about, ' is that in the former the object 
of awareness is supposed to be a modification of the conscious state, while 
in the latter it is not. Among contemporary realists, the contention is 
whether these are distinct and irreducible forms of knowing, or whether all 
knowing can be reduced to the type of 'knowledge-about.' In any of 
these forms, however, realism fails to make out a case ; and pragmatism 
then offers its services as mediator. Pragmatism finds the element of 
truth in the realism of Hobhouse to be its recognition of an element or 
factor in experience other than representative knowing ; and in that of 
Woodbridge and Montague to be the doctrine that consciousness is not 
substantive or adjectival but relational. Pragmatism attempts this mediaton 
by holding that physical world and experiencing individual are terms of 
purely functional import. But its endeavor to derive both sense and 
thought from a more fundamental category, though suggestive, is no 
more successful than the attempts already noted to reduce all ' acquaint - 
ance-with ' to the category of ' knowledge-about. ' The contention of the 
present paper is that, though the view of knowing as two-fold in form is 
not necessarily final, it is more adequate than those which have been 
offered as substitutes. 

Mattie Alexander Martin. 
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Les objections au monism. F&n Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 8, pp. 
1 13-135 ; XXXI, 9, pp. 260-282. 

It is not ordinarily for scientific reasons that one opposes monism. One 
follows the logic of feeling. The thesis of present day monism is this : 
Nothing of which man is conscious takes place without a change in some- 
thing that is susceptible of measure. The aim of monism is to succeed in 
measuring those modifications which no one can to-day measure. The 
thesis of the dualists is this : The human machine functions according to 
the laws of physics, chemistry, and physiology ; but it is directed by the 
soul, which acts arbitrarily. If a machine analogous to the phonograph, 
a 'phrenograph,' had been invented, the record of mental states and proc- 
esses could be made. Even if this machine were invented, no one, it is 
true, would be able to know the mental states of the person observed any 
more than the physicist, who sees the sinuous line on the wax cylinder of 
the phonograph, hears the piece of music traced by that line. It is the 
reversibility of the phonograph which proves the relation between the 
sinuous line and the musical air. The piece of music is a vibratory move- 
ment measured directly by the human ear and the sinuous line on the 
record is that movement measured indirectly by means of the registering 
cylinder. Sound is an epiphenomenon of the vibratory movements of 
the air which are called sonorous. If the hypothetical phrenograph could 
record the movements which accompany thought in the human brain, 
one would be justified in considering consciousness an epiphenomenon 
connected with the measurable phenomena which the machine had regis- 
tered, just as sound is an epiphenomenon for a deaf man who is dealing 
with acoustics. The most serious objection to monism grows out of the 
verdict it gives regarding free will. Monism is rejected on account of 
its logical consequences. Monism holds that psychologists study, only 
with a different method, phenomena of the same order as those which 
physiologists study. The translation into the language of physiology of 
facts of the psychic order is not only valuable, but indispensable. It is 
because a man knows only subjectively his cerebral changes and ignores 
the oxygen, food, etc., which make for the determination of his acts that 
he believes that he acts by himself alone. Men are thus like puppets 
having wheels concealed within which are moved by strings visible with- 
out. The wheels represent the peculiarities of the cerebral structures and 
the strings represent exterior agents (oxygen, food, temperature, etc.). The 
conscious puppet knows the wheels, but is ignorant of the strings ; he 
thinks himself free. The outside observer, on the contrary.sees the strings 
and not the wheels. The biologist-monist aims to take into account the 
wheels and the strings. Monism rests unassailable behind the precise 
definition. Nothing takes place of which man is conscious without a 
change in something susceptible of measure. 

Frank B. Crandall. 
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Space and Reality. John E. Boodin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

Ill, 20, pp. 533-539 ; 22 - PP- 5 8 9-599- 

The first part of this discussion falls under the caption of Ideal or Serial 
Space. The a priori of Kant has, since Spencer, been translated into 
biological terms, though Spencer failed to see that we inherit tendencies, 
not axioms. The content of our space perception, in so far as it exists, is 
probably concomitant with the going on of the growth process, determined 
by the phylogenetic tendencies and intra- and extra-organic stimuli. What 
actual content there is must be determined by statistical inquiry and not 
a priori. Geometrical construction is found to be a matter of logic and to 
be conducted as any free logical inquiry ; but the ideals of mathematics, 
as other ideals, seem to have a phylogenetic basis. The conception of 
space as perspective is valid, if regarded as phenomenal ; but, when trans- 
lated into terms of absolute idealism, space loses its significance. The 
second part of this discussion is devoted to Real Space. The space zero 
is a real nothing which conditions not only subjective construction, but 
real action as well. This conception saves us from the absurdity of regard- 
ing space both as serial and as real, as our construction and as condition- 
ing the world of processes. It admits the conclusions of idealism so far 
as they go ; but, at the same time, it does justice to the surd which realism 
has always felt to remain. In explaining motion, empty space makes it 
possible to abstract from bodies and resistance. It also gives us the pos- 
sibility of objective distance, which cannot be reduced to a property of 
things, and yet conditions the actions of things. Most important of all, 
this conception of space satisfies the criterion, that those conditions which 
limit and must be taken account of in the realization of purpose, must 
themselves be real. Mattie Alexander Martin. 

Necessite de la m'etapkysique. V. Ermoni. Rev. N6o-Sc, XIII, 3, 
pp. 229-245. 

Metaphysics is not dead, but is the vital principle of all philosophy. By 
a strange fatality, Kant, with a mind strongly metaphysical, dealt the most 
terrible blow to metaphysics by declaring its object unknowable. This gap 
he attempted to fill by an appeal to practical reason ; but his successors 
have shown such an appeal unwarranted, and have expelled metaphysics 
from this asylum. Positivism rejects metaphysics as incompatible with its 
method, while phenomenalism, in the suppression of the noumenon, the 
Absolute, suppresses also true metaphysics. Two considerations, however, 
go to prove the necessity of metaphysics. Metaphysics plays a normative 
r61e, because it systematizes and coordinates all our knowledge. It is also 
explicative. It seeks in the invisible the raison d'etre of the visible, in 
the insensible that of the sensible, in the spiritual that of the material, in 
the transcendent that of the empirical. Positivism declares that human 
knowledge is limited to facts established by experience. But in establish- 
ing this theory of knowledge, one leaves the field of facts to enter that of 
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principles and ideas. Positivism is a partisan of universal determinism ; 
the latter holds that all phenomena are necessarily bound one to another, 
that they unfold inevitably, that the consequent has its reason for being in 
the antecedent. But has one established this relation empirically ? In the 
effort to explain, there has been recourse to this hidden bond, which is a 
metaphysical element. Agnosticism, positivism under a different name, 
claims that the Absolute is unknowable ; but this, its fundamental dogma, 
is a metaphysical principle. All these tendencies are, at bottom, meta- 
physical tendencies ; all these efforts converge towards the metaphysical 
solution. In conclusion, metaphysics is necessary to philosophical dis- 
ciplines ; philosophy can no more live without metaphysics than the human 
body without respiration. Mattie Alexander Martin. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
Qu'est-ce qu'une passion? Th. Ribot. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 5, pp. 472- 

498. 

The origin of passion is internal and external, but the influence of the 
external as a cause is inversely proportional to the internal tendency. 
Passion, in the final analysis, is largely a matter of physiological constitu- 
tion. The sign of a surcharge of energy, it may be directed to a goal acci- 
dentally provided. It differs from emotion in being a more complex proc- 
ess, prolonged and dominated by an idea or image. The affective ele- 
ments of the ruling idea predominate in real passion. Yet an intrinsically 
logical process is present, an affective judgment of value. But reason, 
here, is at the service of passion. In passion of a violent type, reason is 
reduced to a minimum, and the passion only differs from instinct in com- 
plexity and clear consciousness of end. But to reason passion owes its 
stability. Movement is an integral part of passion as it is of emotion, and 
by its degree of movement passion may be classified as dynamic, associated 
with the free or artistic type of imagination, and static, found with the 
scientific imagination. Passion, viewed synthetically, is a solid bundle of 
cooperating forces at whose center is a tendency violently struggling toward 
a fixed aim ; dragging in its train perceptions, images, and ideas ; and sus- 
tained by a rational logic. G. West. 

L ' intellectualisme et la theorie physiologique des emotions. M. Mauxion. 

Rev. Ph., XXXI, 5, pp. 498-519. 

Mauxion discusses the significance of the intellectual, as compared with 
the physiological, theory of emotion. The former refers emotion to a central, 
the latter to a peripheral origin. The intellectual theory finds a represen- 
tational element in all sensation. Indeed, the result of atomic activity is 
conceived as movement, on the one hand, and mental representation, on 
the other. The cell is a system of molecules, whose movements find sub- 
jective expression in a synthesis of representations carrying the affective 
qualities of pleasant and unpleasant : pleasant, when the representations 
are in harmony; unpleasant, when in opposition — that is, according to 
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the reciprocal reinforcement or arrest of molecular movement. The human 
brain is but a complex system of cells. In an emotion there are two parts : 
First, the form of the emotion, constituted objectively by certain physio- 
logical phenomena and subjectively by accompanying agreeable or dis- 
agreeable sensations ; and, second, the other and more basal feeling of 
pleasant or unpleasant, a result of relations between representations and 
an integral part of the emotion. The first is emphasized by the physiolog- 
ical school to the neglect of the last. Alcoholic intoxication may give 
rise to such a formal emotion as the first, without the second, where 
the excitations are not directed towards the centers of reflection. But the 
physiologists are right in observing that the emotion could not exist with- 
out these physiological phenomena ; and the facts of voluntary and vaso- 
motor innervation are anything but simple manifestations. The physi- 
ological theory is compatible with the intellectual, since the representations 
and their correlative movements can be considered as the expression of an 
activity at once psychical and physical. C. West. 

Reasons for the Slight Esthetic Value of the 'Lower Senses.' W. B. 
Pitkin. Psych. Rev., XIII, 6, pp. 363-377. 

The aim of the article is to furnish a critical review of the various expla- 
nations that have been put forward to account for the small esthetic value 
of the lower senses, and then, in the light of these explanations, to formu- 
late a theory which will include their truth and exclude their error. The 
theories examined are in the main those of Volkelt, Marshall, Santayana, 
Ribot, and Guyau. The conclusion reached by Pitkin is suggested by the 
Galton tests in after-imagery. The strongest imagery (both after-imagery 
and secondary revival) is in general confined to visual, auditory, and kin- 
esthetic qualities. Consistent with this fact is the further fact that music, 
painting, sculpture, and their variants form the chief realm of art and 
appreciation. In the 'lower' senses we find a much more rapid 'damp- 
ening ' of the after-images, and the persistence of such after-images with- 
out qualitative variation is much briefer than is the case with visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic images. So that from the standpoint of the psy- 
chology of judgment, because of the non-parallel variation of sensation- 
quality and feeling-tone (including both of these in the persistence of ' con- 
tent '), the latter loses its relation to the former, in such degree that quality 
and tone become as it were sundered experiences, neither being a mere 
predicate of the other. It is further noted that, in the case of the higher 
sensations, there is a larger mass of imagery elements in the background, 
which is more stable and homogeneous than the background of lower sen- 
sations. This fact facilitates esthetic judgment in the sphere of the higher 
sensations and makes it difficult in case of the lower. If either sensation- 
quality or feeling-tone 'dampens' or changes too rapidly, attention and 
judgment become difficult, and where the rates of variation of these two 
widely differ, judgment concerning an affectively toned sensation becomes 
uncertain or impossible. W. A. H. 



